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mon concerns and thus to produce divisions fatal to our peace.
"Such, attempts ought to be repelled with a decision which shall convince France and the world that we are not a degraded people, humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear and sense of inferiority, fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign influence, and regardless of national honor, character, and interest.
"I should have been happy to have thrown a veil over these transactions if it had been possible to conceal them; but they have passed on the great theatre of the world, in the face of all Europe and America, and with such circumstances of publicity and solemnity that they cannot be disguised and will not soon be forgotten. They have inflicted a wound in the American breast. It is my sincere desire, however, that it may be healed/'
Nevertheless, so anxious was President Adams for peace that he informed Congress: "I shall institute a fresh attempt at negotiation. ... If we have committed errors, and these can be demonstrated, we shall be willing to correct them; if we have done injuries, we shall be willing on conviction to redress them; and equal measures of justice we have a right to expect from France and every other nation.'* l
Adams took this wise action against the judgment of the Federalist leaders,2 who thought that, since the outrages upon American commerce had been
1 Adams, Message to Congress, May 16, 1797; Richardson, i, 835-36; also, Works: Adams, ix, 111-18. a Gibbs, ii, 171-78.